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NEVER A BETTER 





THE ALABAMA LIBRARIA? 


than TUSCALOOSA 


The Story of the 53rd Annual Conference 


For the first time since before World War 
II Tuscaloosa was the gracious host to an 
Annual Conference of the Alabama Library 
Association. It was the Association’s 53rd— 
that 11-13 April gathering in the “Druid 
City’—and continuing the upward trend of 
previous annuals, this Spring’s assembly, in 
record attendance, constructive business and 
gaiety of social affairs was conceded to have 
been about “tops.” The librarians of the 
Tuscaloosa area are due our heartiest thanks 
for such a wonderful meeting. 

It was in 1911 that the Association had 
first warmed to the hospitality of Tuscaloosa 
and not again until 1941 was the historic 
city, site of the University, again the host 
to the 38th Conference. At the conclusion 
of this 1957 Conference, the third held in 
Alabama’s one-time capital, the more than 
200 participants departed with reluctance. 

The Conference was heavily star-studded 
with nationally known speakers. Librarians 
representing all types of libraries and offi- 
cials and trustees from all parts of the state 
participated in the circles of information, 
panel discussions, and listened to formal 
reports of Association officers and Commit- 
tee chairmen. The topics which dominated 
the deliberations were, in accordance with 
the theme of the Conference and as in years 
before, factors affecting the library and the 
librarian of the future and latest techniques 
in the field by which we can do better our 
job today. 

The three days beginning April 11 were 
tightly scheduled. Things began rolling on 
Thursday afternoon with group discussions 
of a number of topics relating to library 
problems. These included reclassification 
problems, a career clinic, group insurance, 
programming television programs for libra- 
ries, work simplification, public library ref- 
erence resources, and administrative prob- 
lems in school libraries. 

At the career clinic future librarians, 


graduates of the University Library Scienve 
Department, who were special guests, were 
told of opportunities in special libraries in 
the South by Miss Catherine Green of Red- 
stone Arsenal Technical Library. Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. McClurkin who worked for the 
State Department in Japan told of work 
with the U. S. Information Agency and 
Misses Virginia Staggers and Ann Morton, 
who have served as Air Force Command 
Librarians for the Far East Air Force and 
U. S. Air Forces in Europe respectively, 
outlined opportunities of careers with the 
armed forces overseas. 

Tips on programming library programs on 
television were given by Joe Langston, Bir- 
mingham Public, and Dixie Lou Fisher, 
Montgomery Public. Mrs. Fisher has tele- 
cast more than 75 programs on her “Library 
Lady” show over a Montgomery station. 

Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, Executive Secre- 
tary, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision, representing the American Library 
Association at the Conference, and in charge 
of ALA’s exhibit, spoke on a new edition 
of the Dewey classification and discussed 
reclassification problems. At another circle 
meeting Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, 
Alabama PLSD, explained some work sim- 
plification routines based on ideas gained 
from a conference she attended in Louisiana. 

Two distinguished librarians from our 
neighbor state, Georgia, acted as consultants 
to the circles of school and public librarians. 
Miss Virginia McJenkin, named Atlanta 
Woman of the Year in Education for 1956, 
and library specialist with Atlanta schools. 
discussed administrative and service prob- 
lems in today’s school libraries. Miss Lu- 
cile Nix, President-elect of Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, reported on the public 
library reference resources survey being 
made throughout the Southeast. 

While all business sessions were decidedly 
all business, there were several gala parties 
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aid receptions. A most delightful affair 
at the close of the first day’s business was 
a tea at the Pinehurst home of Mrs. H. 
D. Warner, President of the Gulf States 
Paper Corporation. Her home filled with 
Oriental and European treasures brought 
forth many oohs and aahs, especially the 
dining room where Mrs. Gretchen Schenk, 
Mis. Vivien Lawson, and Mrs. Hayse Tucker 
poured, the latter wearing an exquisite “My 
Fair Lady” hat. University Library staff 
members Thursday evening held an informal 
reception for all Conference librarians at 
the University Club, beautiful antebellum 
house formerly the governor’s mansion. At 
the new Stafford Hotel, Conference head- 
quarters, immediately following the author’s 
dinner a reception honoring Alabama authors 
and Conference speakers was held in the 
Cherokee Room. Miss Lucile Crutcher, 
Hospitality Chairman, planned a most gra- 
cious time for all guests. 

After two breakfast meetings, Mr. W. H. 
Jesse, Director, University of Tennessee Li- 
braries, speaking to the College, University 
and Special Libraries Section, and Miss Lu- 
cile Nix to the Public Libraries Division, 
official Alabama Library Association busi- 
ness began Friday morning with the first 
general session. Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, Li- 
brarian, University of Alabama, made the 
keynote address in which he pointed out 
that books have proven man’s most dynamic, 
most explosive force in the world. Immedi- 
ately after Dr. Hoole’s address a thought 
provoking discussion of trends in education, 
economics, and government affecting libra- 
ties was held. Moderated by Dr. Jerrold 
Orme, the panel members were Dr. John 
R. McLure, College of Education Dean; Dr. 
Henry Moore, Bureau of Business Research 
Director; and Dr. Robert B. Highsaw, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration Director. 

In the Stafford’s. Cherokee Room the 
wares of 34 exhibitors were displayed. In- 
cluded were many professional tools and 
equipment ranging from copies of books 
that could be purchased for speaker auto- 
graphs to complicated electronic machines. 
The exhibitors certainly contributed greatly 
to the success of the Conference. They 
donated $25 from their previous year’s party 
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fund to the Association’s scholarship fund. 

Mayor George Van Tassel officially wel- 
comed delegates to Tuscaloosa offering any 
help the city could give. He pointed out 
that this did not include the fixing of park- 
ing tickets! Interim President James H. 
Newman added the welcome of the Uni- 
versity and paid tribute to the late Miss 
Alice Wyman, University Librarian. Sena- 
tor Hill was to have addressed the Friends 
of the Library Luncheon but due to a train 
breakdown near Chattanooga he was delayed 
and his speech was read by State Senator 
E. W. Skidmore of Tuscaloosa. Senator 
Hill did arrive later in the afternoon and 
was present to receive the Association’s cita- 
tion for his untiring efforts in Congress on 
behalf of libraries. At the conclusion of 
Senator Hill's address, Mrs. Gretchen 
Schenk, Interim Director of the Public Li- 
brary Service Division, noted that the House 
had just raised the suggested Library Service 
Act apropriation from $3 to $5 million. Ala- 
bama would receive $130,000 she said. If 
the full $7% million appropriation is auth- 
orized under the Act for each of the next 
five years is granted Alabama would re- 
ceive $160,000. 

Thursday was industry’s day at the con- 
ference with Mr. Hugh Comer, President of 
Avondale Mills, addressing the second gen- 
eral session. His talk very entertainly pre- 
sented was titled “An Industrialist Looks at 
the Library.” The symposium following Mr. 
Comer’s talk with Mrs. Schenk as moderator, 
dealt with the future of the book. The panel 
included a publisher, audio-visual expert, 
two librarians, and resulted in some lively 
discussion. 

The Conference’s important, serious side 
was told daily in the Tuscaloosa News and 
coverage was given by other state papers. 
Stories carried the by-line of Miss Jane Gul- 
latt, able staff writer for the News. Miss 
Bethel Fite was publicity chairman for the 
Conference. 

Alabama authors were honor guests at 
dinner Friday evening. Thirty-three writers 
were invited. Principal speaker at the ban- 
quet was Mrs. Virginia Sorensen, novelist 
and winner of the Newbery award for 
1957. Speaking on “The Great Mosiac,” 
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Mrs. Sorensen said that the “library is the 
fruit of all our minds and representative of 
everything, every place and everybody.” 

“Every book in the mosiac is valuable 
by the same token es every individual is 
valuable.” She noted that wherever you 
write or for whomever you write there is 
always a need for new books. A former 
resident of Auburn, Mrs. Sorensen now lives 
in Edinboro, Pennsylvania. She gave much 
of the credit for her early start in the ju- 
venile literature field to Mrs. Lois Green. 
Her book “Curious Missie” was written to 
“stir up more interest in bookmobile ser- 
vice.” Mrs. Sorensen rode with the book- 
mobile for a while and saw for herself how 
rural people hungrily await the coming of 
the bookmobile. 

Such widely differing topics as the future 
use of rockets and Johnny’s reading started 
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the final day’s program. Story of trans- 
planting of German rocket scientists to this 
country and what they are planning for the 
future at Redstone Arsenal was narrated to 
the Alabama Chapter, Special Libraries As- 
sociation by Mr. Hannes Leuhrsen, Chief of 
Master Planning, Army Ballistic 
Agency at Redstone. 

At the Association of School Librarians 
breakfast, Mrs. Christine Noble Govan, well- 
known author of juvenile books who lives in 
Chattanooga, spoke on “What Johnny Reads 
in Spite of.” 

The delegates to Alabama Library Asso- 
ciation’s 53rd Annual Conference climaxed 
their business meeting for another year by 
approving recommendations of committees 
and election of officers. Dr. Louis Shores, 
Dean, Library School, Florida State Uni- 

(continued on page 57) 


Missiles 


Presentation of first Alabama Library Association annual Literary Award to Dr. Malcolm Cook 


McMillan, research professor of history at API. 
of API libraries. 


Presentation was made by Clyde H. Cantrell, director 
Shown above (left to right) are Mrs. Virginia Sorensen, speaker and winner of the 


1957 Newbery Award, Dr. McMillan, Mr. Cantrell, and Mrs. Jean L. Hoffman, AlaLA president. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE* 


HONORABLE LISTER HILL 
U. S. Senator from Alabama 


\Ve live in an era so remarkable for its 
contrasts that we can talk of the Library 
of the Future—which is now actually in the 
making—at the very time when, in many 
parts of the United States, the Library of 
the Present is nonexistent. While I speak 
about the Library of Tomorow I am just 
as interested in the Librarian of Today. 

Of all the varied impacts on man’s prog- 
ress by the forces that have influenced it— 
religion, education, politics, war, and man’s 
quest for peace and freedom—the institu- 
tion that contributed mightily and affirma- 
tively along with the others, and received 
the minimum of the plaudits of history, is 
the library. The library seems to have as- 
signed to itself the role of doing its job and 
saying nothing about it. 

Emerson said: “Meek young men grow 
up in libraries’—but I think Emerson was 
wrong. We cannot read the LIBRARY 
BILL OF RIGHTS adopted by the Council 
of the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION in Atlantic City in 1948 without be- 
ing impressed with the courage and forth- 
rightness of the American librarian. 

This document is important not only for 
that which is in it, but more significantly 
for that which is not in it. We might have 
anticipated that librarians were demanding 
their rights; that librarians were raising 
justifiable protests against the indifference 
of a society that ignored their services and 
paid them poorly. Instead they were putting 
themselves, their reputations, their means 
of livelihood, at stake for the basic Ameri- 
can freedoms: Freedom of speech, freedom 
from censorship of books, freedom of 


thought, freedom from cultural suppression, 
freedom to use libraries for purposes of as- 
sembly. The document was in its way like 


° Address to Friends of the Library Luncheon, 
Tuscaloosa, April 12, 1957. Senator Hill continues 
his Support of libraries by declaring his intentions 
of trying to get construction money for the Na- 
tional Medical Library.. 


a pronouncement from Mt. Sinai or an 
echo of the Continental Congress. 

Some of the figures on library systems in 
the United States must sound distressing to 
a proud American presented with the Ad- 
ministration’s budget for 1958 totalling $71.8 
billion. As Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education and 
Welfare I cannot begin to tell you of my 
astonishment at certain data on the public 
library in America. I found myself obliged 
to report in connection with my then pro- 
posed Library Services Act that of the 7,500 
public library systems in the Nation, 60 
percent have less than $4,000 per year for 
operating expenses; 15 States have available 
for library services less than $0.50 per capita 
annually; 15 States have available for this 
purpose less than $1.00; 15 States have 
available less than $1.50; and only three 
States have available $1.50 or more an- 
nually. Recent studies by the American 
Library Association conclude that $3.00 in 
annual per capita expenditure is necessary 
for minimum library services, and not a 
single State has thus far even approached 
this figure. 

The people and our democracy suffer from 
this wholly inadequate support. Librarians 
suffer, especially those in the lower range 
of library administration and those in charge 
of the smaller and inadequate libraries. 

We must raise the level of the librarian’s 
salary from its present rank among the 
lowest in all employed groups in America 
to a level in keeping with the librarian’s 
professional responsibilities. Counted into 
the budget scheme in estimating salaries, 
should be the five years of formal education 
beyond high school called for by your pro- 
fession. The salary should reflect, more- 
over, the constant necessity in this fast- 
moving age for keeping informed on library 
changes and developments. It should re- 
flect also the increasingly difficult task of 
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... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and 
remarkably efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity 
to look around. Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records 
at finger-tips... staff room nearby... conference room 
out of heavy traffic... layout just right. No questions 
or comments? Then whisk it away—to your “New Life” 


distributor (who can make “dream libraries” 
—like this—come true). 


SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


IN ALABAMA: BODINE, BRYSON & ROLLING 
719 South 20th Street, Birmingham 4, Ala. 
Telephone: 54-4636 


LIBRARY 
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» iking the initial salary high enough to 
a ract professional people who meet your 
p gressively higher standards. In 1956 
tl ere were twelve jobs for every graduate 
o: a library school. 

The hour demands that we give the li- 
» arian a salary which will enable him to 
e. joy a good standard of living, to permit 
recreation and travel, continued study and 
educational growth, and provide security 
in old age. We must recognize the essen- 
tial worth and dignity of the librarian and 
assure full opportunity to take part in the 
life of the community. 

How can simple justice be more elemen- 
tary than this! 

Why should a librarian be expected to 
take anything less? 

It is evident that libraries—like our 
schools—raise the level of democracy by 
educating, by inspiring democracy’s think- 
ing and developing its leadership. History 
convinces us that the library is not only 
a highly desirable supplement to the school, 
but often a substitute for it. The galaxy 
of the world’s great men contains the por- 
traits of many whose formal schooling was 
extremely meager, but whose scholarship 
was profound because their education came 
from books somehow made available to 
them. Benjamin Franklin, one of the wisest 
and most versatile of all Americans, had 
little formal education. John Marshall, who 
took the skeleton of the Constitution of 
the United States and clothed it with flesh 
and blood, had less than a year of formal 
schooling. Of what university was Shake- 
speare a graduate? Lincoln’s school was 
mostly a handful of books, and Thomas 
A. Edison went to school less than three 
months, Could it not then be said that 
the library, in one form or another, public 
or private, pathetically small or larger and 
prouder, made possible the contributions 
of these giants of history? And how many 
thousands, how many millions whose col- 
lective contributions to life and progress is 
immense, but who individualy were less 
noted, have in the same way contributed to 
the fruits of man’s progress? 

Education such as the library affords con- 
stitutes the bread and wine of life for a 
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democracy. It is thus that we were appalled 
at the spectacle of 27 million Americans 
in a population of 168,000,000 without pub- 
lic library services and 53 million people 
with inadequate library services. So much 
of this cultural deprivation of so many 
Americans occurs in the rural areas. Here 
there are either no libraries at all or only 
the most inadequate library services. In 
the Congress, therefore, we passed what 
we are proud to call THE LIBRARY SER- 
VICES ACT. 

This Act, which I sponsored for ten years 
before it was finally passed by the 84th Con- 
gress in the spring of 1956 will bring books 
and learning to the 27 million Americans. 
Under the terms of the Act, Congress 
authorized $74 million to be appropriated 
in each of the next five years beginning in 
1956-57, on a matching basis, to the States. 
The administration of the Act will conform, 
as you know, with State and local conditions. 
Funds are to be granted based on the rural 
population of the State as compared to the 
rural population of the United States. And 
the money is matched by the State on the 
basis of the per capita income of the State 
as compared to the national per capita in- 
come. 

The State, of course, determines its per- 
sonnel, books and materials, without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government. The 
State plan is administered under the author- 
ity of the State Library Agency, and in my 
judgment, the autonomy of the States in 
the matter of library policy is complete. 

The Act follows a well-established formu- 
la in general Federal-State relationships. 
There is one aspect that is new: The estab- 
lishment of library facilities where they were 
formerly lacking so that no American can 
ever again be said to have been kept out 
of the reach of books, the culture they 
bring, and the self-improvement they inspire. 

A democracy like ours in its own enlight- 
ened self-interest should do no less. 

I share your gratification over the fact 
that the Office of Education approved the 
Alabama State Library Plan on March 15 
last and the funds for Alabama were made 
available as of March 1. 

Alabama, we learned from the December 
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1956 Library Journal, proposes to use the 
funds to be made available under the Act 
(1) to strengthen the State Public Library 
Service Division; (2) to make development 
grants to already established regional li- 
braries; and (3) to provide establishment 
grants to new regional libraries, bringing 
together present smaller units and unserved 
areas. 

Alabama will be a principal beneficiary 
of the Library Services Act, for in addition 
to the educational and cultural enrichment 
that it will bring to our State, the Act will 
provided a powerful and persuasive induce- 
ment to new industries, new jobs and, 
therefore, a higher standard of living for 
our people. We know that when new in- 
dustries consider locating in Alabama, they 
almost invariably inquire of the facilities 
and services available with respect to schools, 
churches and libraries—which, as you see, 
makes you a part of a vital triumvirate. 
When the 1,131,000 citizens of Alabama, 
who now have no free public library ser- 
vice, are emancipated from the darkness 
which the dearth of books imposes, we can 
then envision the day when Alabama shall 
no longer be only a part of the Nation’s 
new economic frontier, but rather an eco- 
nomic fountainhead for the Nation. 

All that I have discussed with you up 
to this moment constitutes the public li- 
brary of today that is the foundation of 
the PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE. 
Those of us who have examined the fan- 
tastically new electronic library equipment 
see nothing in it, I am sure, that is fright- 
ening in any way, or threatening to the 
future status of the librarian. If anything, 
these basically mechanical devices, marve- 
lous as they are, represent only the bringing 
of a type of automation into library service, 
and in my judgment, they add scope and 
opportunity to the librarian as well as to 
the library. Before and after the drudgery 
is done by the machines there are still the 
imagination, the memory, the skills and 
aptitudes of the creative librarian which 
no machine can ever replace. And as the 
machines amplify the services of the library 
they draw within the orbit of the librarian 
a new set of demands from veteran library 
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users on the one hand, and a whole ney 
library audience on the other. That is the 
history of the machine since man first con- 
ceived the uses of the wheel. 


The Library of the Future will not be aa 
isolated collection of books. It will, on the 
contrary, be a unit in a great network. Any 
book in any library anywhere will be avail- 
able to the most remote reader in the far- 
ther-most ends of the country. The system 
of communicating the book will probably 
be electronic, so that the microreader will 
be the instrument by which the student, 
using a microfilm, will peruse the book, 
document or monograph. 

The Library of the Future will make a 
very special response to the increasing de- 
mands of science and technology. New- 
found knowledge may be quickly dissemi- 
nated to special activities and assimilated 
to avoid duplication of the original effort. 
Many of the electronic devices are in the 
laboratory stage so far, but their practical 
use is certainly in the offing. We know 
it is quite possible to get a full bibliography 
by IBM. The book ejector by the same 
process may soon furnish the reader in an 
instant with a whole armful of the books 
pertinent to his needs. The revered store- 
house of man’s knowledge that has made 
the great libraries of all time so precious 
since the days of ancient Alexandria is now 
enormously multiplied. It has been esti- 
mated that with modern methods and de- 
vices all the ten million or more volumes 
in the Library of Congress can now be 
stored on microfilm in an average-size read- 
ing room. The value of our scientific ad- 
vances for preserving the chronicle of civili- 
zation is beyond any price estimate. 

We can now envision the day when we 
have rare manuscripts, for example, pro- 
jected to the ends of the earth by tele- 
graphic facsimile machines; when the library 
of today, emerging into the Library of the 
Future, is capable of distributing musical 
and dramatic recordings, as well as books; 
when the library becomes more and more 
a community meeting place for cultural pur- 
suits, where recorded performances, on film 


(continued on page 57) 
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The First Year of Federal Aid—and What Comes Next 


By Ruth R. Field, Staff Member, Public Library Service Division 


At the end of the first year of operation 

the Library Services Act (Public Law 
5)7, 84th Congress, 2nd Session), one out 

three Alabamians has no library ser- 

vices at all, and another one out of four 
las access only to completely inadequate 
libraries. Thus out of a population of over 
three million, only 1,042,591 Alabamians 
last year had access to reasonably adequate 
public libraries, and these were all residents 
of the metropolitan areas. 

The initial appropriation of $40,000 for 
the first year under the Library Services 
Act was received by the Public Library 
Service Division on March 25. This sum 
must be spent by July 1, the beginning of 
the new federal fiscal year in order for Ala- 
bama to obtain funds for the next year of 


operation. Due to the very short time that 
this state had to make the best use of its 
money, it was decided that equipment was 
the best investment, so two bookmobiles, a 
car for a new PLSD field worker, and a 
card catalog and other basic library equip- 
ment are being purchased for the Lee- 
Tallapoosa and Coosa Valley Regional Li- 
brary headquarters as well as some other 
equipment for the PLSD office. 

At present, the Division, with the advice 
and counsel of librarians and residents from 
all over the state, is planning a number of 
new regional libraries. These plans can- 
not be put into operation, however, unless 
the budget request of the Public Library 
Service Division is approved by the current 
state legislature. 


PROPOSED BUDGET 
1957-1959 


Regular Budget 1956-57 
Salaries (present staff only) _.$ 35,000 


1 clerk-steno* 
1 clerk-typist*® 


1957-58 
$ 39,208 


(merit increases) 
2,304 ($186) 
2,232 ($176) 


1958-59 
$ 40,432 


2,448 ($198) 
2,376 ($186) 


® To relieve professional personnel from doing clerical work in administering the 
new Federal grant for rural library service — $130,000 expected in 1957-58. 


Total salaries 
Other Expenses 
Equipment 





$ 43,744 
13,000 
22,000* 


$ 45,256 
12,000 


* Steel shelving for quarters in new office building. 





Books 
Employees Retirement 
Social Security 


67,000 


$116,750 
Special Budget 
Books for Federal grant 
rural libraries only 


Grand Total $116,750 


67,000 
1,350 
850 


67,000 
1,350 
900 


$147,944 $126,506 


$ 60,000 $ 85,000 


$207,944 $211,506 





At last! A truly complete set of... 


PRINTED 
GUIDE HEADINGS 


up to 11,000 subject headings 











from A to Zwemer 


e other sets of 1000 or 
5000 for smaller libraries 


e special set of 400 headings 
for Catholic libraries 


There is a printed guide heading set to 
fit the needs and capacity of your 
library. As your library grows you can 
add the next larger set of headings 
without disrupting the existing index- 
ing. Each set is a complete alphabetical 
guide to give you just the right spacing 
for easy reference. Intensive research 
secured the proper selection of subject 
headings from the Library of Congress 
and other authoritative sources. 


DON’T WAIT to get started on your cat- 
alog. You will be amazed at how fast 
you can install this new system, and 
how effective and pleasing the results 
will be. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Memingtorn. Frand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
2216 5th Avenue N., Birmingham 3, Alabama 
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The proposed budget as given below is 

rgely self-explanatory. However, it should 

» pointed out here that if we are to pro- 
,.ote library service in rural areas and if 

e are to take advantage of the $130,000 
of federal aid money allocated for 1957-58, 

e will have to do something at the state 

vel to match the expenditure of funds 
irom the federal and community levels. 

The Public Library Service Division has 
been having a holding operation only for the 
past few years, and this means that if help 
is to be given to the new regional libraries 
that is comparable with that given the older 
regions (i.e., the allocation of $4,000 per 
year per county for books), the requested 
additional money must come from the state 
as the state furnishes the meat in the library 
sandwich which looks like this: 

Quarters, salaries Local Funds 
Books State Funds 
Equipment Federal Funds 

Funds from the federal government can 
provide permanent library equipment, in- 
cluding bookmobiles; the local communities 
must furnish library quarters and pay local 
salaries; but the filling, the books, must 
come from the state—and the Division’s re- 
quest of $207,944 is a rock bottom figure 
for providing its share in helping new and 
old libraries throughout the state. 

In Governor Folsom’s proposed state bud- 
get, the Division’s staff and Board of Trus- 
tees were appalled to find that not only 
was the requested increase in funds not 
recommended, but that there was a cut 
below the amount budgeted from the past 
year (from $116,750 to $108,000). A cut 
in the Division’s proposed budget will ne- 
cessitate a cut in the establishment of li- 
braries and could further mean that Ala- 
bama’s federal aid allocation would be 
eliminated altogether, for two years, as no 
money is available in the Governor’s recom- 
mended budget to give the needed state 
aid to new regional libraries. 

Thus the entire regional library develop- 
ment plan, now possible with the aid of 
federal funds, is at stake in Alabama’s 1957 
Legislature. Legislators can, however, ad- 
just the Governor's budget if the members 
feel that such a change can be justified. 





The Division had its budget hearing on 
May 16 with both the Finance and Taxation 
Committee of the Senate and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. Mrs. 
Gretchen K. Schenk, PLSD’s Interim Direc- 
tor, presented the budget that had been 
prepared by Miss Evelyn Mullen before her 
departure for Washington. Speaking in be- 
half of the Division’s requested budget 
were Dr. Jerrold Orne, President of the 
Alabama Library Association; Representa- 
tive Karl Harrison, whose wife is a trustee 
of the Coosa Valley Regional Library; Mr. 
Asa Green, representing the League of Mu- 
nicipalities; and Mrs. Alice Doughtie, Li- 
brarian of the Dale County War Memorial 
Library at Ozark. 

Mr. Green pointed out that Alabama 
municipalities are seeking new industries to 
help balance the economy of the agricultural 
areas, and that in locating or re-locating in- 
dustrial plants, one of the more frequently 
asked questions is, “What library facilities 
are available for our workmen?” Then, 
proceeding to answer the question, Mr. 
Green pointed out to the senators that good 
library service is an economic as well as a 
cultural asset to any community. 

Mrs. Doughtie, who received a round of 
senatorial applause for her efforts in the 
Division’s behalf, explained in graphic and 
concrete terms exactly what the Library 
Services Act would mean to her library and 
to the residents of Dale County. A new 
bookmobile is Dale County’s most urgent 
need, so by alternately cajoling and bribing, 
Mrs. Doughtie promised the legislators that 
they could ride in the beautiful spring 
weather with her in her new bookmobile 
if she got it, but that if she didn’t get it, 
she would ask them to come only on cold 
rainy winter days when the slippery roads, 
slipping brakes, and a worn-out engine make 
it questionable whether the old bookmobile 
was making a one-way or a round trip 
that day. 

The legislators who hold the state’s purse 
strings must be convinced through such vari- 
ous appeals that the requested budget of 
the Division is justified. Then they must 
be further convinced that it is the desire 
of their constituents to have good library 
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service. Thus it is partially up to you, as 
Alabama Library Association members, to 
ask the people in your community who want 
library service to wire or write their legis- 
lators concerning their library needs. 

The members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee are: Hawkins, Chairman, 
Gadsden, Etowah County; Dawkins, Vice- 
Chairman, Montgomery, Montgomery Coun- 
ty; Branyon, II, Fayette, Fayette County; 
Brown, Vernon, Lamar County; Davis, Cull- 
man, Cullman County; de Graffenried, Tus- 
caloosa, Tuscaloosa County; Dement, Ath- 
ens, Limestone County; Lee, Clio, Barbour 
County; Matthews, Ashland, Clay County; 
Martin, Eutaw, Greene County; Oden, Rus- 
sellville, Franklin County; Ramey, Akron, 
Hale County; Simon, Mobile, Mobile Coun- 
ty; Stembridge, Dothan, Houston County; 
Ward, Opelika, Lee County. 

The members of the Senate Finance and 
Taxation Committee are: Lambreth, Chair- 
man, Alexander City, Tallapoosa County; 
Van Antwerp, Spring Hill, Mobile County; 
Allen, Cullman, Cullman County; Boutwell, 
Birmingham, Jefferson County; Cooper, 
Camden, Wilcox County; Eddins, Demopo- 
lis, Marengo County; Flowers, Dothan, 
Houston County; Givhan, Safford, Dallas 
County; Reeves, Troy, Pike County; Rob- 
erts, Gadsden, Etowah County; Robison, 
Montgomery, Montgomery County; Skid- 
more, Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa County; Smith, 
Phenix City, Russell County; Vann, Hunts- 
ville, Madison County; Calvin, Decatur, 
Morgan County. 

At present the Division, hoping that the 
essential funds will be allowed, is working 
on long-range plans for a network of region- 
al libraries to cover the state. All of these 
projected new regions must meet certain 
standards:—1) They must be legally estab- 
lished under Alabama laws; 2) There must 
be local promise of the viability of the li- 
brary as these regional libraries are not to 
be demonstrations only; 3) There ought to 
be a minimum population of at least 100,- 
000, or as close to that as possible; and 
4) At least 25c per capita in local funds 
should be forthcoming. 

Though some of these standards may, per- 
haps, sound a trifle arbitrary, still experi- 
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ences elsewhere have proven their validity 
The larger units of service can be operated 
more economically and more efficiently thar 
small community or county libraries, thu 
the basic population must be fairly large 
The local communities must be interestec 
enough in their own libraries to suppor 
them after the federal funds in four years 
and they can best demonstrate their interes 
by supplying some financial support fron 
the beginning. The price of a popula: 
magazine does not seem too much to ask o! 
each individual for the maintenance of his 
library after federal funds have provided 
the materials with which to do the job and 
the state has given a basic book collection. 

In a regional library system, a centrally 
located headquarters maintains a large book 
collection. These are then distributed 
throughout the area by bookmobiles, branch 
libraries, community libraries, and schools. 
No town now maintaining a library will 
receive less service than it now has, and no 
librarian now employed in a community li- 
brary will lose her job. On the contrary, 
every community will receive increased ser- 
vice, and more jobs will be opening up for 
more librarians. An added dividend will 
lie in the fact that the local librarians will 
have more time in which to answer ques- 
tions from their readers or help them select 
books, or to read book reviews so that more 
effective book selection is possible. 

The regional library would have a board 
of trustees with members from the several 
member counties. Membership on_ the 
board would be determined and set forth in 
a contract between the county governing 
bodies and the Public Library Service Di- 
vision as provided in Article 55, Section 288 
of the Code of Alabama, 1940. Headquar- 
ters would be in one county as near the 
center of the area as possible. 

Tax funds of local participating libraries 
would be deposited in one regional library 
fund and would be spent on proper authority 
as given in the above-mentioned contract. 
State and federal funds allocated to the 
region would be disbursed through the Pub- 
lic Library Service Division in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. 

Thus the regional library will provide, 
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the one hand, a larger and more varied 
ilection of books and materials, and on 
other hand, a widening of actual service 
the people, multiplying by many times 
|. places they may go for good library 
vice and the amount of that service. 
For further information concerning the 
ivision’s budget, or what you can do to 
help promote libraries or tentative regional 
library plans for a particular area, please 
write to the Director, Public Library Service 
Division, 4 N. Union St., Montgomery 5, 
Ala. 
Remember, we need your help, your ad- 
vice, and your moral support! 








CONFERENCE STORY... 


(continued from page 48) 


versity, gave a summary of the Conference 
paying especial tribute to Mrs. 
Pauline Foster, Program Chairman, Mrs. 
Jean Hoffman, President, and others who 
had managed the meeting. 


theme, 


In his address 
following this resume, Dr. Shores spoke of 
“The Future Generation,” enumerating 
forces such as censorship and audio-visual 
materials that will shape working conditions 
for the next corps of librarians. 

At the final luncheon the new officers 
were installed. Miss Margaret Miller of 
Birmingham presented the Alabama Library 
Association’s first Library Achievement 
Award to Miss Mildred Goodrich, Librarian 
the Anniston Public Library. Dr. Law- 
rence Clark Powell, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, gave the 
principal address, speaking on “Through 
the Burning Glass.” Dr. Powell is one of 
two American librarians invited to give the 
British Library Association lectures—the 
other being Dr. Louis Shores. 

This then is the Tuscaloosa story of Ala- 
bama Library Association, cirea 1957. It 
was a big convention taking the work of 
many people on many committees. These 
committees worked under the direction of 
Miss Roberta Moss, Convention Chairman. 
It promises to be a conference we won't 
soon forget. Birmingham was selected as 
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the place of meeting of the 54th Annual 
Conference in 1958. See you there. 





SENATOR LISTER HILL... 
(continued from page 52) 


or tape, are made available for groups, clubs 
and societies. 


It seems to me almost impossible that 
we can misread the facts or fail to see the 
results of our experiments. If they show 
anything it is that a new horizon is opening 
up for the librarian in the Library of the 
Future. The challenge and the opportuni- 
ties seem to be almost unlimited. The 
values for civilization and for man’s cultural 
progress are significant in a sense that has 
never prevailed before. New dimensions in 
the diffusion of our convictions, our faith, 
our literature, our knowledge, are presented 
us. With these instruments how can de- 
mocracy fail? In this enrichment of life, in 
this strengthening of democracy, one of the 
key figures in inevitably the librarian. The 
librarian is the mentor, the guide, the cus- 
todian, the teacher, in many instances the 
inspiration, at the heart of the modern 
public library in the modern community, 
urban or rural. We may know that this 
highly skilled, distinctly professional and 
strategic guardian of our culture will meas- 
ure up fully to his opportunity in the future 
as he certainly has in the past. On this 
cultural front the safety of American de- 
mocracy is assured the American people 
and the free world. 

We can look forward with high hopes 
to the day when ignorance and every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man shall be 
supplanted by the knowledge and culture 
that come with books and the wisdom and 
understanding that come with knowledge 
and culture. I salute you, librarians and 
trustees, as you build the Library of the 
Future and render your mighty service to 
your fellowman and to generations yet un- 
born—the of the priceless 
legacy that you will preserve. 


beneficiaries 
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THROUGH THE BURNING GLASS* 


DR. LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
Librarian, University of California, Los Angeles 


Suppose we go not through the Looking 
Glass, as Alice did, but through the Burning 
Glass. Then what? I can only report what 
happened to me, when I had such an ex- 
perience, both symbolical and actual. 

First a definition of Burning Glass: a 
convex lens for focusing the sun’s rays so 
as to produce heat or set fire to something. 

Now it should be clear what I am up 
to. Some books are burning glasses, whose 
focus on a reader can figuratively set him 
on fire. Four years ago a book did this to 
me. Not an obvious book of inspiration, it 
was a bibliography by a Texan which set 
me burning and changed my life. J. Frank 
Dobie’s Guide to Life and Literature of the 
Southwest was the book. 

I had been invited to speak to a conven- 
tion of Arizona librarians, and as usual with 
me, I had a title, “This Dry and Wrinkled 
Land,” before I had a talk. Almost at the 
last minute I reached for Dobie in despera- 
tion, and that life-giving man did not fail 
me. From the exciting annotations in his 
Guide I was led to chose three very differ- 
ent Southwest books, and to speak of the 
way in which they evoked for me the ever- 
green spirit of the semi-arid Sonoran zones 
of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The books were Will Levington Com- 
fort’s Apache, Wila Cather’s Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, and Haniel Long’s 
Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca. Dobie’s 
book was the burning glass which fired 
them for me, and they in turn proved 
burning glasses on the whole Southwest, 
which has ever since been blazing in my 
imagination. Through these books I entered 
a new found world, living henceforth on a 
higher plane of places and people. From 
each of them I derived new relationships, 
proving again the power of books to change 
one’s life. That is why librarianship can 
be such a powerful profession, concerned 


® Address to the Alabama Library Association, 
Tuscaloosa, April 13, 1957. 


as it is, when properly practiced, wit) 
transforming the common elements of ex- 
perience into the precious elements of 
heightened, widened, and deepened hu- 
man consciousness, changing people and 
thereby changing the world. 

Two or the authors, Will Comfort and 
Willa Cather, were dead and gone beyond 
my ken, but I did come to know Comfort'’s 
daughter Jane, also a writer. I sought to 
learn what had led her father to forsake 
magazine serials and write this novel about 
the rimrock Apache, the Chieftain Mangas 
Coloradas—Red Sleeves—which Dobie calls 
“The most moving and incisive of all writing 
known to me about the Indians of the 
Southwest.” 

She did not know. No one knew. The 
answer was apparently lost forever with 
Comfort’s death in 1932, soon after the 
publication of Apache. All she remembered 
was that her father had been so obsessed 
by the subject that, in delirium before he 
died, he imagined that he himself was the 
Apache chieftain. 

A few months passed, and then I heard 
again from Jane Comfort. She had dug 
into some cartons long stored in a closet of 
her late mother’s house, and in one of them 
she had found the things that had been 
on her father’s work-table the day he died 
—a jumble of writers’ paraphernalia swept 
up by the widow and stored out of sight, 
and forgotten after her death. Included was 
the last thing he had been working on, a 
fantastically illegible lot of manuscript 
pages—which appeared to be an unfinished 
essay on what led him to write Apache. 
James Mink of my staff deciphered the notes 
and published an article based on them. 

ii 

I was led by a re-reading of Willa Cather 
to make my first pilgrimage to Sante Fé 
to see the statue of Father Lamy, in front 
of the Cathedral, sight of which was the 
burning glass which caught Miss Cather 
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. fire and led to the writing of this bare- 
med and beautiful book called Death 
»mes for the Archbishop. 

I came to Santa Fé, up river from Al- 

\querque, on a summer day of thunder- 

ps over the Sangres, dove colored and 
snister, and the wind risen, bearing the 
s:nell of pinyon smoke long before I reached 
tne city of the Holy Faith, the ancient 
spiritual center of the Southwest. As I 
crossed the Plaza toward the cathedral, a 
troop of Boy Scouts went by in tow of 
their master, headed also for the church, 
and I overheard one laggard say to an- 
other: 

“Come on, I'll buy you a coke at the 
drugstore.” 

“Yeah,” his buddy agreed, “the church 
won't be much; just a lot of veils and 
saints.” 

Whereupon the two peeled off from their 
pious fellows and took to their heels. 

This modern cathedral of Santa Fé is not 
beautiful, either without or within, but it 
serves as a place of worship and meditation 
for people in need of peace and quiet; and 
in the annals of American literature also it 
is a sacred place, the place where Miss 
Cather caught fire and in the crucible of 
her imagination created the book which is 
her immortality. 

I went on to climb the rockfast pueblo of 
Acoma, which figures memorably in Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, and there in the 
ancient church of St. Stephen I sat in soli- 
tude, seeing the naive frescoes, hearing the 
murmur of men on the roof rolling new 
logs into place, my heart filled with the 
riches that came from reading a book. 

Who says that reading is a substitute for 
living? When one goes through the Burn- 
ing Glass, he finds that living and reading 
are as inseparable as two flames which have 
come together and. made one. 

My journey to Acoma recalled Willa 
Cather’s description of the same approach: 

“After early mass the next morning 
Father Latour and his guide rode off across 
the low plain that lies between Laguna and 
Acoma. In all his travels the Bishop had 
seen no country like this. From the flat 
red sea of sand rose great rock mesas, 
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generally Gothic in outline, resembling vast 
cathedrals. They were not crowded to- 
gether in disorder, but placed in wide 
spaces, long vistas between. This plain 
might once have been an enormous city, 
all the smaller quarters destroyed by time, 
only the public building left;—piles of 
architecture that were like mountains. The 
sandy soil of the plain had a light sprinkling 
of junipers, and was splotched with masses 
of blooming rabbit brush,—that olive-col- 
oured plant that grows in high waves like 
a tossing sea, at this season covered with 
a thatch of bloom, yellow as gorse, or orange 
like marigolds.” 

“This mesa plain had an appearance of 
great antiquity, and of incompleteness; as 
if, with all the materials for world-making 
assembled, the Creator had desisted, gone 
away and left everything on the point of 
being brought together, on the eve of being 
arranged into mountain, plain, plateau. The 
country was still waiting to be made into 
a landscape.” 

“Ever afterward the Bishop remembered 
his first ride to Acoma as his introduction 
to the mesa country. One thing which 
struck him at once was that every mesa was 
duplicated by a cloud mesa, like a reflection, 
which lay motionless above it or moved 
slowly up from behind it. These cloud 
formations seemed to be always there, how- 
ever hot and blue the sky. Sometimes they 
were flat terraces, ledges of vapour; some- 
times they were dome-shaped, or fantastic, 
like the tops of silvery pagodas, rising one 
above another, as if an oriental city lay 
directly behind the rock. The great tables 
of granite set down in an empty plain were 
inconceivable without their attendant clouds, 
which were a part of them, as the smoke 
is part of the censer, or the foam of the 
wave.” 

The widening circles carried me deep into 
Texas where I visited Frank Dobie, that 
good human being who stands for all that 
is decent in the American tradition. Austin 
is tree-green in summertime, and its streets, 
named for the rivers of Texas, are a prose 
poem: Brazos, Nueces, Pecos and Guada- 
lupe, Colorado, Neches, and Rio Grande. 
Later I dedicated to him my book, Heart 
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of the Southwest, which his book had in- 
spired. I wish that he could be sent around 
the world to speak to people everywhere. 
Not even speak; just grin. Dobie’s grin 
has more humor in it than a network of 
comics. People of the world would trust 
America more if they could know ambassa- 
dors like Dobie. 
iii 

“All men in one way or another feel the 
need of the mystery which is much the 
same under the names of corroboration, self- 
justification, benediction, and which means 
the courage to be oneself. Down into this 
life of ours, this succession of daily emer- 
gencies each filled with the need of reality, 
certain men can thrust their roots deeper 
and deeper. Others can not. When one 
examines the careers of men, something of 
the greatness of those who are trully great 
may dawn on one like a white-crested moun- 
tain, K2 or Everest, so far away that it 
seems to be a white sheep lying down in 
a pasture.” 

This was written by Haniel Long, at the 
beginning of his book about Walt. Whitman, 
a beautiful book in content and _ format, 
published at Santa Fé in 1938 by Writers’ 
Editions, the cooperative publishing house 
founded by Long and others to foster the 
growth of American literature by regional 
publishing. 

All through the 1940’s I was discovering 
the books of Haniel Long—this one on 
Whitman, the Interlinear to Cabeza de 
Vaca, still another on Cortes’ companion, 
the Indian girl Malinche, Pinon Country 
in the American Folkways series, and others, 
all without knowing anything about their 
author, other than that he had been born 
in 1888 of missionary parents in Rangoon; 
had gone to Exeter and Harvard, taught 
English for twenty years at Carnegie Tech 
before “retiring” to Santa Fé in 1929, where 
he became spokesman for the Southwestern 
literary tradition. 

These books, mostly published in Santa 
Fé, seemed precious as examples of inde- 
pendence from New York. I never wrote 
to him of my pleasure in his books, since 
I had first learned from his former fellow 
Pittsburgher, Robinson Jeffers, that writers 
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are better employed in writing more books 
than in answering fan mail. 

And so the Forties passed and the Fifties 
began. Then in that fateful month of Apri! 
1953, when I caught fire from Dobie’s book 
and chose Haniel Long’s work on Cabeza 
de Vaca as the final one of my Southwesterr 
trio, I re-read the Interlinear and found it 
better than ever, truly an American classic 
and finally, when “This Dry and Wrinkled 
Land” appeared in the Arizona Librarian, 
I sent a copy to Long. 

His reply led to correspondence and 
friendship, and to a mutual affection that 
increased during the three years of life that 
remained to him. He was sixty-five when 
I met him, tall, gray, partly blind, gentle 
and kind, and he might have said of him- 
self the words he gave his Conquistador: 

“In youth the human body drew me and 
was the object of my secret and natural 
dreams. But body after body has taken 
away from me that sensual phosphorescence 
which my youth delighted in. Within me 
is no disturbing interplay now, but only 
the steady currents of adaptation and of 
sympathy.” 

In 1953, ’54, ’55, and ’56 I went to Santa 
Fé to see Haniel Long, each time more 
certain of his stature, in the way he ascribed 
greatness to Whitman, as being possessed 
of the courage to be himself and to thrust 
down roots deeper than others dare. 

Each time, I took one of his books to be 
autographed. The last time it was the one 
called Notes for a New Mythology, and on 
its fly-leaf he wrote, “Dear Clark”—he al- 
ways called me by my middle name, for 
his middle name also was Clark—‘Dear 
Clark, this book is full of youthful dreams, 
and gratitude to those who caused them— 
and now getting along in years, I have a 
lot of gratitude to you for a youthful dream 
come true—and another memorable visit.” 

Haniel Long and his wife Alice, herself 
a poet and rare person lived near the heart 
of Santa Fé in one of the old adobe houses, 
walled with adobe, and filled with old New 
England furniture and family portraits. 
There was a garden too, of flowers and 
vegetables and peach trees. Once I took 

(continued on page 70) 
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AWARDS AND CITATIONS 


SENATOR HILL 
in recognition of their untiring efforts over 
a long period of time on behalf of library 
le sislation the two honorary members of the 
Alibama Library Association, Senator Lister 
Hill and Representative Carl Elliott, were 
presented citations. The framed citation 
presented to Senator Hill on his arrival dur- 

ing mid-afternoon sessions read as follows: 

In recognition of 
and appreciation for 
his long interest and diligent work resulting 
in extension and development of public 
library service in Alabama and throughout 
the nation 
The Alabama Library Association 
in conference assembled at Tuscaloosa 
April 12, 1957 
hereby cites 
The Honorable Lister Hill 
United States Senator from Alabama 
in complement to action by the Association 
in naming him an Honorary Life Member 
at its 51st Convention, Mobile, 
April 30, 1955 


= ° — . 


MISS GOODRICH 
Mildred Goodrich, Director, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Anniston for thirty-six years received 
the first Achievement Award to be presented 
by the Alabama Library Association. At 
the closing luncheon of the annual meeting, 
Margaret Miller, Birmingham Public Li- 
brary, made the presentation of a hand- 

lettered award which read: 

Alabama Library Association 
Achievement Award 
Presented to 
Mildred Goodrich 

For Outstanding Service in the Field of 

Librarianship 

In Her Community and State, and 
For Her Untiring Efforts in the Develop- 
ment of the Alabama Library Association 

Mildred Goodrich through her energetic 
leadership developed the Anniston Public 
Library from small beginnings to a library 
system of main library with five branches, 
including two for Negroes and also a book- 


mobile. Her adult education work has been 
outstanding, and her library was chosen as 
one of twenty in the nation to be given an 
ALA grant for a survey of the adult educa- 
tion resources in the city. Her constructive 
ideas helped shape the policies of the Ala- 
bama Library Association in the years she 
served as treasurer, three times as vice presi- 
dent, and president in 1937. 

The Achievement Award is to be given 
only when the Association wishes to honor 
a member whose service to the community, 
school or college has been outstanding, and 
whose participation in the Association has 
been over a period of years or who has 
made one contribution of lasting value. The 
membership was solicited for nominations 
by the Public Relations Committee which 
acted as judges along with the President, 
Mrs. Jean L. Hoffman, who was an ex- 
officio member. 


* ° oc ia 


DR. McMILLAN 

A highlight of the authors dinner was 
the presentation of the first Literary Award 
of the Alabama Library Association. Dr. 
Malcom Cook McMillan, research professor 
of history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
was named first recipient for his latest 
work “Constitutional Development — A 
Study in Alabama Politics, the Negro and 
Sectionalism, 1798-1901.” Presentation of 
the award, a handsome silver bowl, was 
made by Mr. Clyde H. Cantrell, Director 
of Libraries API. In accepting the award, 
Dr. McMillan pointed out that in few states 
is there so much unwritten history as in 
Alabama. He did however say that in the 
last 25 years more has been written than 
in the first 125 years of Alabama’s history. 


* ~ o 2 * 


MISS MULLEN 

Miss Evelyn Day Mullen, Director Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division June 
1954 to February 1957, has assumed her 
new position of Library Extension Specialist 
with the Library Service Branch of U. S. 
Office of Education. While in Alabama she 
came to be known and admired by all 
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Alabama librarians. Under her guidance 
library service in the state was greatly 
extended; cooperation of the Division with 
public officials and agencies in related work 
reached a new high; new quarters to be 
occupied in 1958 were planned and de- 
signed; and an acceptable state plan for use 
of federal funds under the Library Services 
Act was presented. 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Asso- 
ciation express its appreciation of the ex- 
cellent service rendered by Miss Mullen 
and that the good wishes of all Alabama 
librarians go with her in her new position 
with its opportunity for wider service to the 
libraries of the nation, and be it further 
resolved that this resolution be inscribed in 
the minutes of this meeting and that a copy 
be sent to Miss Mullen. 

e a ° a a 
MRS. FOSTER 

My intention was to present to you the 
profile of a wonderful person, yet when 
I sought words to draw so splendid a pro- 
file, I realized my limitations. “In her 


face I see the map of honor, truth, and 
loyalty” but words to express this fail me. 

In my search I found in Leaves of Gold 
a tribute which expresses beautifully the 
esteem we, as school librarians, feel for you, 


Mrs. Foster. So, with a bit of paraphrasing, 
this is our tribute to you: 

We love you not only for what you are, 
but for what we are when we are 
with you. 

We love you not only for what you have 
made of yourself, but for what you 
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are making of us. 
We love you for the part of us that 
you bring out. 


We love you for putting your hand into 
our heaped-up hearts, and passing 
over all the foolish and frivolous 
things we do, and drawing out into 
the light all the beautiful, radiant 
belongings, that no one else had 
looked quite far enough to find. 


We love you for ignoring the possibili- 
ties of the fool and weakling in us, 
and for laying firm hold on the pos- 
sibilities of good in us. 

We love you for closing your eyes to 
the discords in us, and for adding to 
the music in us by always listening. 


We love you because you are helping 
us to make of librarianship a profes- 
sion instead of a job, and to make 
of our duties joys instead of chores. 


We love you because you have done 
more than anyone to make us happy 
in our work and to inspire us to 
continue in our growth. 

Mrs. Foster, because of your sincerity and 
devotion to our cause, and just because you 
are you, we love you and want you to 
have this gift as a momento of our affection 
for you. 


(Tribute to Mrs. Pauline Foster at the breakfast 
meeting of the Alabama Association of School Li- 
brarians in Tuscaloosa, April 13, by Mrs. Martha 
Cobb at the time of the presentation of a gift of 
luggage from the Association.) 








MINUTES OF BUSINESS MEETING 
April 13, 1957 

The exhibitors were introduced by Mrs. 
Boysworth and Mr. Williams. 

The President’s Report was given by Mrs. 
Jean Hoffman. 

Reports from the following were adopted: 
Treasurer, Auditor, Handbook Reviser, Bib- 
liographic Committee, Constitution Commit- 
tee, Federal Relations Committee, Historian, 
Legislative and Planning, Literary Awards, 
Membership, Public Relations, Recruitment, 
Scholarship, and Resolutions. 

The slate of officers proposed by the 


Nomination Committee 
acclamation: 
Vice President and President-Elect, 
Mrs. Elinor Arsic 
Secretary, Mrs. Edna Earle Brown 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. K. Hanna 
The invitation to hold next year’s annual 
convention in Birmingham was presented. 
Telegrams and letters of greeting were 
read by the Secretary. 
Summary of the conference theme was 
given by Dr. Louis Shores. 
Elinor Arsic 
Secretary 


was adopted by 
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“OR YOUR INFORMATION 


immary of committee reports to the 53d Annual Conference covering AlaLA’s varied 
activities of the past year 


SSOCIATION HANDBOOK 

Officers and committee chairmen have 
,cen handed copies of Handbook of the 
\labama Library Association, March 1957. 
{his guide with attractive format has been 
revised by Miss Sybil Baird and her com- 
inittee. The preface states that its purpose 
is “to serve as a guide to the officers and 
committee chairmen of the Alabama Library 
Association. It is admitted that there is a 
need for such a guide, yet a word of cau- 
tion is necessary. Initiative and inventive- 
ness are characteristics to be nutured, and 
it is hoped that the handbook will in no 
way discourage the person who has these 
characteristics.” 

cod o = = = 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
The Bibliographic Committee on January 


25, 1957 received a request from the Presi- 
dent of the Alabama Library Association 
“to prepare a selected list of Alabama 
authors . . . ” The Committee was uni- 
fied in its awareness of the need for con- 
tinuing and expanding the Presenting Ala- 
bama Authors issue of The Alabama Li- 
brarian so ably edited by Fant H. Thornley 
in January of 1952. The Committee 
expressed its willingness to work on a publi- 
cation to fill the evident need for “biographi- 
cal material of authors, and particularly local 
or ‘first book’ ones—if publication can be 
assured.” 

The Committee regrets that lack of time 
has necessarily limited its activity to defin- 
ing the area of need and to a bare outline 
of a plan for filling the need, and urges 
tolerance in considering its recommendations 
which lack the desired completeness of de- 
tail: 

(1) The foundation volume of TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS was in pre- 
paration for more than four years; but an 
Alabama publication of this type would 
probably require less time since our literary 
renascence began in the twenties. 


(2) The first step will probably be the 
compilation of a list of Alabama authors 
whose co-operation in securing autobiogra- 
phical sketches and glossy prints are to be 
sought. The general rules approved by 
the Literary Awards Committee created by 
the Alabama Library Association on April 
29, 1956 in Sheffield are basically the same 
as those followed by John Wyatt Bonner, 
Jr., in his “Bibliography of Georgia Au- 
thors” published annually in THE GEOR- 
GIA REVIEW, and would probably be 
adequate for the purposes of this committee: 

a. The author must be an Alabamian 
or have lived in Alabama for at least five 
years. 

b. The monograph (books and pam- 
phlets of more than twenty-five pages) 
need not be on an Alabama subject. 

c. An editor or translator may be in- 
cluded if his work is of value to the 
permanent record of the state. 

d. The monograph may be of any liter- 
ary medium; Fiction, non-fiction or ju- 
venile. 

(3) The format of Bernadine Hoyle’s 
WRITERS I HAVE KNOWN is mentioned 
as a good example of book-making but the 
full-page photographs may be too expensive 
for the Association’s budget. Mr. Marshall 
may be able to get more information as to 
the costs and means of financing the Hoyle 
publication. At any rate, the page design 
of the January 1952 issue of THE ALA- 
BAMA LIBRARIAN is adequate for our 
purposes. 

(4) Such a publication as the Committee 
is projecting probably will require a capital 
of $2,000, exclusive of clerical assistance 
and necessary supplies required in collect- 
ing biographical material secured largely 
from the author or his authorized representa- 
tive. It is believed that a guarantee of the 
purchase of at least one copy by each 
library in Alabama would make the project 
a financially sound venture. However, if 
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a survey of the potential market indicates 
the need for more capital, carefully placed 
advertisements, as in ULRICH’S PERIODI- 
CAL DIRECTORY, would not be objection- 
able. 

A sub-committee to handle the business 
side of the venture would be desirable. 
The sub-committee would naturally not 
overlook publishers as “friends of libraries;” 
such as, Vulcan Press, University of Ala- 
bama Press, Birmingham Printing Company, 
Grolier Society, and many others. 

(5) If the preparation of the copy for 
the manuscript gets under way during the 
next year, a certain amount of continuity 
of the 1957-58 Bibliographical Committee 
should be maintained until the project is 
completed in 1960. 

Therefore the Bibliographical Committee 
of 1956-57 recommends: That the Associa- 
tion publish or sponsor the publication of a 
Twentieth Century Author type reference 
book of Alabama authors, designed for a 
market of students, journalists, club women, 
historians, librarians, and authors, with a 
probable publication date of the spring of 
1960. 

That, to implement such a publication, 
the Executive Committee of 1957-58 charge 
the Bibliographical Committee with the re- 
sponsibility for initiating the preparation of 
copy for the proposed manuscript and ap- 
point a sub-committee charged with the 
responsibility for handling the business of 
financing, securing a publisher, and of sell- 
ing the book. 

Margaret Thomas, Chairman 
oa o 2 o oO 
CONSTITUTION 

Revision of the Association constitution as 
suggested by the Constitution Committee 
was approved by the membership at the 
business meeting. Approved revision is as 
follows: 

BY-LAWS 
Aritcle VII. 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 
Robert’s Rules of Order, latest revision, 
shall be the governing authority in any 
matter not specifically covered by this 
constitution and these by-laws. 
Boyce Broadus, Chairman 
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LEGISLATIVE AND PLANNING 

During the year the Committee discussed 
ways and means of improving the legislative 
status of libraries in Alabama in two meet- 
ings. Four major actions were considerei, 
one of which was implemented. 

1. The Committee decided to take posi- 
tive action toward obtaining passage 
of permissive legislation to local taxa- 
tion for library purposes. 

2. The Committee decided to take action 
towards obtaining the passage of legis- 
lation establishing certification of li- 
brarians. 

. The Committee decided to _ initiate 
legislation to establish tenure limits for 
library board members. 

. The Committee endorsed strongly the 
idea of promoting the establishment 
of graduate level library instruction at 
the State University. 

The Chairman prepared and sent a letter 
concerning item 4 to the President of the 
University. It received favorable attention. 
Work on items 1, 2 and 3 was prematurely 
interrupted by the resignation and with- 
drawal of Miss Evelyn Mullen from Com- 
mittee activities. The documentation and 
experience of this year’s Committee has 
been passed on to the Chairman of the new 
Committee, with high hopes for successful 
action in the current legislative year. 


Jerrold Orne, Chairman 
oO a 2 2 e 


MEMBERSHIP 

The Membership Committee of the Ala- 
bama Library Association wishes to submit 
the following report: As of March 3lst, 
1957 the Association had a total member- 
ship of 406. There were 83 new members 
for 1956 of which 32 have renewed for 
1957. We have had 30 that have been re- 
instated. Every effort will be made to 
maintain the membership of 500! 

This Committee is happy to report that 
97 of the total membership are “BRAND 
NEW MEMBERS.” The Committee joins 
the entire Association in welcoming each 
of the new ones and welcoming all former 
members again. 

We are happy to have Miss Edith Glocker, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
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hio, as a LIFE MEMBER. 

CAMPAIGN ON SOLICITING 

MEMBERS: 
Personal contact 
Telephone calls 
Renewal letters 
Postal cards 
Letters to non-members 














MEMBERSHIP: 
School 
Special 
Public 
College & University 
Institutional 
Trustees & Board 
Clubs 
Friends 
Student 
Inactive 





























Marelle Pruitt, Chairman 
oO 2 . a a 
RECRUITING 

Feeling that the promotion of librarian- 
ship should be given emphasis to the high 
school age group at this particular time and 
that the advantages, opportunities, and 
training, as well as prestige of the profession 
should be presented during the pre-gradua- 
tion exploration of careers, the Committee 
has set in motion several types of promo- 
tional selling and community contacts with 
young people. 

The Committee has appealed to various 
organized civic groups in the state for as- 
sistance in publicizing the profession. Since 
each of these groups have standing commit- 
tees within whose scope career-advancement 
and vocational guidance lies, it has been 
acceptable to include libraries and librarian- 
ship in their various club projects, whether 
it be career day or sponsoring the publicity 
of libraries as some particular project. While 
all of the civic groups have not been con- 
tacted officially, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Kiwanis Clubs, 
and Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have indicated complete cooperation. Talks 
were made in the fall before the Business 
and Professional Women’s State Workshop 
concerning our recruitment project; it was 








Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: 

Complete sets 

Short runs 

Single volumes — all 
fields, all languages 


Scientific books: 
Out-of-print 
Domestic, foreign 
Complete subscription 


service for domestic and 
foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. 
and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
ORegon 7-6713 


Cable address: 
BOOKJOHNS, NEWYORK 


Branch offices in 
London and Frankfurt 


Catalogues available on request 
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explained how local clubs could further re- 
cruitment by giving prestige and emphasis 
to librarianship in their own community. 
A letter has gone to the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional district governor seeking formal ap- 
proval for all Kiwanis clubs to assist in 
the promotion of the profession. Request 
has been made to the Alabama Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to arrange contacts with 
all Junior groups and the Adult Youth Con- 
servation Committees. 

The Committee found that too few career 
days give full emphasis or explanation to 
the profession; so an effort has been made 
to see that librarianship is properly ex- 
ploited in each and every career day. Let- 
ters were sent to principals in given areas 
explaining the lack of all types of librarians, 
the need to include the profession in any 
college, or career emphasis, and offering to 
assist. This means that the Committee’s 
plan for a “Speakers Bureau” will shortly 
become a reality. We have explored the 
feasibility of having a “resource group” 
who would be available to talk with school 
groups on such an occasion as a career day. 

Recommendations: 

1. That the Recruitment Committee for 
1957-1958 be composed of at least 
two representatives from each section 
of the Association, and a representa- 
tive from the similar committees in 
SELA and ALA. 

2. Continue the contact with the organ- 
ized groups in the state, and pursue 
requests to these groups that librarian- 
ship be included in their standing com- 
mittees having the responsibility for 
careers. 

. A conference be held with the chair- 
man of the State Association of High 
School Principals to discuss librarian- 
ship being included in all career days. 

. That the Committee prepare a small 
“flyer” with emphasis on Alabama’s 
opportunities for public, school, col- 
lege, and special librarians, which may 
be distributed to tell of the particular 
situation that exists here in our own 
state. 


Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, 
Chairman 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

Since June 1, 1956, two students already 
engaged in the study of librarianship have 
made use of scholarship loan funds available 
from our Association: Miss Lorna Wiggin;, 
Birmingham, borrowed a portion of the 
LILA MAY CHAPMAN SCHOLARSHIP 
to finish her studies at Emory. Mr. Dewey 
Pruett, Jr., borrowed the remainder of that 
scholarship to augment his funds for re- 
maining in the University of North Caro- 
lina Library School. One student recruited 
to librarianship has applied for and has 
been awarded the THOMAS M. AN) 
MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN $450 Loan to 
Emory University to begin work summer 
1957: Mr. James Bates, graduate of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College and former stu- 
dent assistant in the library. 

With less than $200 in unnamed, undesig- 
nated scholarship funds at the present time, 
it is not possible to offer any of the scholar- 
ships regularly, but only after they are paid 
back in full. It is necessary to build up 
the unnamed, undesignated funds as quick- 
ly as possible to double or treble the amount 
of the named scholarships, $1,950. 

In addition to the need for backing our 
three loans with sufficient undesignated 
funds so that they may be offered regularly, 
two other problems are persistent where our 
scholarship funds are concerned: the time 
length before the loan funds are repaid at 
$25.00 per month; and the need for ad- 
ditional trained librarians in Alabama which 
our scholarship funds should bring us. As 
the matter now stands loans are made with 
the hope that the recipient will join the 
library forces in Alabama. The first of 
these problems was handled temporarily 
this year with the consent of the president, 
Mrs. Hoffman, by making the loan notes 
in the amount of $50.00 rather than $25.00 
where the same recipient was to hold a sec- 
ond scholarship. The committee this year 
has suggestions to meet both of these prob- 
lems and wishes to make the following 
recommendations for action by the present 
council: (1) that all scholarship loan notes 
be made in the amount of $50.00 per 
month; and (2) that one of the existing 

(continued on page 69) 
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TREASURERS REPORT 
MAY 30, 1956-MAY 30, 1957 


i. General Funds 
atanes om band May 90) 1008. $2,461.90 


Receipts 
Dues and others a 4,267.29 





$6,729.19 
Disbursements 
Convention $3,372.03 
President 90.45 
Secretary 92.50 
Treasurer __. 30.75 
Membership Committee - 41.48 
Legislative Committee: : 1.30 
Postage ; 77.60 
Stationery 90.68 
Alabama Librarian 500.00 
Joint Legislative Council 15.00 
Miscellaneous . 203.23 
Division of School Libraries nee 50.00 
Division of College & Special . 70.00 



































Total Disbursements $4,635.02 4,635.02 


Balance on hand May 30, 1957 $2,094.17 
II. Scholarship Funds 
Balance on hand May 30, 1957 ‘ $ 182.78 


Receipts 
Payments on loans 
Deposit from Council 
Donations 
Interest on deposits 














Total Receipts 1,142.04 


$1,324.82 
Disbursements 


Lorna A. Wiggins loan 
Dewey Pruett 








Total Disbursements 


Balance on hand May 30, 1957 





Martha Jule Blackshear, Treasurer 
Found true and correct by Auditing Committee as of May 30, 1957. 
Melrose M. Bryant, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


FOR 1957-1958 


ASSOCIATION HANpsBOOK: Florine Oltman, 
Chairman, Maxwell AF Base; Mrs. Frances 
E. Trawick, University; Mrs. Janie B. Mor- 
gan, Tuscumbia; Mrs. H. E. Klontz, Dade- 
ville; Mrs. Vivien M. Lawson, University; 
Mrs. Alton C. Edwards, Selma. 

AupitinG: Richardena Ramsey, Chairman, 
Birmingham; Frances Seay, Ensley; Mrs. 
Mary Lou Griffin, Bessemer. 

BrstiocraApHic: Nell Lynn, Chairman, 
Maxwell AF Base; Mrs. Sarah A. Verner, 
University; Mrs. Beth Hamil, Sylacauga; 
Margaret Thomas, Birmingham. 

Const:TuTION: Talbert B. Fowler, Chair- 
man, University; Pauline M. Foster, Uni- 
versity; Mary Anne Kernan, Maxwell AF 
Base. 

CoNVENTION: Joe D. Langston, Chair- 
man, Birmingham. Sub-committee Chair- 


man and all committee members to be ap- 


pointed by Mr. Langston. 

Exuisits: Mrs. Lamar C. Hoffman, Chair- 
man, Birmingham. 

FepeRAL RELATIONS: Mrs. Dixie Lou 
Fisher, Chairman, Montgomery; Mrs. Jelks 
Barksdale, Auburn; Martha Jule Black- 
shear, Montgomery; Richard J. Covey, Gads- 
den; Bethel Fite, University; Mrs. Viola 
T. Holder, Florence; Joe H. Templeton, 
Mobile. 

LEGISLATIVE: James W. McCain, Chair- 
man, Guntersville; Mrs. Patrick Pruett, 
Huntsville; Joe H. Templeton, Mobile; Mar- 
tha J. Blackshear, Montgomery; Mrs. Laura 
J. Sprott, Troy; Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher, 
Montgomery. 

LITERARY 
Chairman, 


Awarps: Fant H. Thornley, 
Birmingham; Rebecca Boozer, 
Dothan; Peter A. Brannon, Montgomery; 
Annabeth Cash, Montevallo; Mildred R. 
Johnson, Jacksonville; Florence Kennedy, 
Birmingham. 

MEMBERSHIP: Barbara Davis, Chairman, 
Tuscaloosa; Perry G. Cannon, University; 
Mrs. Truman Cummings, Ramer; Catherine 
Green, Huntsville; Mrs. Beth Hamil, Syla- 


cauga; Mrs. Mildred C. Lentz, Florence 
Mrs. Jimmie M. McWhorter, Brookley AF 
Base; Mrs. Elizabeth J. Thomson, Maxwel 
AF Base; Marie Thornton, Mobile; Dorothy 
Webb, Huntsville; Mrs. A. K. Hanna, Ex 
officio, Birmingham. 

PLANNING: Mrs. Elinor B. Arsic, Chair- 
man, Florence; Sybil Baird, Helena; Mrs. 
Willa Boysworth, Montgomery; Clyde H. 
Cantrell, Auburn; Dr. William S. Hoole, 
University; Kenneth Lauderdale, 
AF Base; Ethel Sanders, Troy. 

Nominatinc: Alice C. Kingery, Chair- 
man, University; Mildred LeMai Smith, Mo- 
bile; Mrs. Patrick Pruett, Huntsville. 

ProcrRAM: Chairman from Birmingham to 
be named by Mr. Langston; Abi Russell, 
Montevallo; Nancy Wilson, Decatur; Mrs. 
Dixie Lou Fisher, Montgomery; Dr. Jerrold 
Orne, Ex-officio, Maxwell AF Base; Mrs. 
Elinor Arsic, Ex-officio, Florence. 

Pusiic RELATIONS: Roberta Moss, Chair- 
man, University; Mrs. Charles M. Cason, 
Huntsville; Adele Cohn, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Doris Cornett, Cullman; Rebebah Kenan, 
Geneva; Margaret Miller, Birmingham; 
Frank E. Randle, Jr., Fort Rucker. 

REcRUITING: Virginia Staggers, Chairman, 
Maxwell AF Base; Mrs. L. Boone Atkinson, 
Montgomery; Mrs. L. H. Baer, Marion; 
James G. Baker, Decatur; Mrs. Elizabeth 
P. Beamguard, Montgomery; Mrs. Willa 
Boysworth, Montgomery; Ruth Dacus, Flor- 
ence; Mrs. Bertha Miller, Opelika; Mrs. 
Janie B. Morgan, Tuscumbia; Marion Neill, 
Dothan; Mrs. Julia Rotenberry, Montevallo; 
Mrs. Ruth W. Waldrop, Homewood; Mrs. 
Annie G. Wood, Fairfield. 

RESOLUTIONS: Elizabeth Maurine Hughes, 
Chairman, Birmingham; Mildred LeMai 
Smith, Mobile. 

ScHoLarsHip: Mrs. Margaret H. Hughes, 
Chairman, Birmingham; Mrs. Jimmie M. 
McWhorter, Brookley AF Base; Frances T. 
Jones, Huntsville; Mrs. E. J. McCullers, 
Homewood; Waverly Barbe, University. 


Maxwell 
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ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF COUNCIL 
APRIL 11, 1957 


The Executive Council of the Alabama 
Library Association met April 11, 1957, at 
the Hotel Stafford in Tuscaloosa at an open 
meeting with the President, Mrs. Jean Hoff- 
man, presiding. Council members present 
were Jerrold Orne, John K. Cameron, Abi 
Russell, Martha Jule Blackshear, Jimmie 
McWhorter, Mildred Goodrich and Elinor 
Arsic. 

Recommendations made in the report of 
the Bibliographic Committee, Margaret 
Thomas, chairman, were referred to the 
Business Meeting April 13 for action. 

The recommendations made by the Schol- 
arship Committee, Margaret Hughes, chair- 
man, that the Alabama Library Association 
$1,000 loan be renamed the Mary R. Mullen 
Scholarship in honor of Miss Mullen who 
has devoted years of service to the associa- 
tion and has now retired and that this loan 
be in the amount of $500 was passed by 
Council, keeping in mind the purpose as 
stated in the report. 

The recommendation of the Constitution 
Committee, Boyce Broadus, chairman, about 
affiliation with Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation was referred to the S. E. L. A. coun- 
cil member for action. 

Elinor Arsic 


Secretary 
o 
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April 13, 1957 

The Executive Council of the Alabama 
Library Association; met April 13, 1957 in 
the University Room of the Hotel Stafford 
in Tuscaloosa. The president, Jerrold Orne, 
called the meeting to order at 3:25 P.M. 

Those present were Elinor Arsic, Edna 
Earle Brown, John Cameron, Dixie Lou 
Fisher, Mary Ann Hanna, Jean Hoffman, 
Jerrold Orne, Abi Russell, and Laura Gaines 
Sprott. 

The Legislative Committee was appointed 
as follows: 

Mr. James W. McCain, Chairman 


Mr. Joe Templeton 

Mrs. Patrick Pruitt 

Miss Martha Jule Blackshear 
Mrs. Laura Gaines Sprott 
Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher 

President Orne requested that the council 
members send him their suggestions for 
other committee appointments as soon as 
possible. 

Copies of the handbook were distributed 
to those present. Mr. Orne suggested that 
the second sentence be deleted from section 
six of the duties of the Scholarship Commit- 
tee as stated in the handbook. There were 
no objections to this suggestion. 

It was agreed that the 1958 annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Library Association 
would be held in Birmingham sometime in 
April. Mr. Joe Langston will make the ar- 
rangements with the help of Mrs. Jean 
Hoffman. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:45 P.M. 

Edna Earle Brown 
Secretary 








COMMITTEE REPORTS ... 
(continued from page 66) 


scholarships be designated specifically to 
encourage librarians in the field in Alabama 
to take leaves for graduate study. 


In this connection we wish to make the 
motion that the ALABAMA LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION $1,000 Loan be renamed THE 
MARY E. MULLEN SCHOLARSHIP in 
honor of Miss Mullen who has devoted years 
of service to the Association and has now 
retired because of illness. We recommend 
that this loan be in the amount of $500 to 
assist a librarian on leave through one term 
of graduate study. This amount of $500 
of the ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION $1,000 Loan will be repaid by April 
1, 1959. THE MARY E. MULLEN $500 
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Loan could then be publicized for summer 
study 1959 unless, of course, the backlog 
of undesignated funds grows to $500 before 
that time. The balance of the scholarship 
as now stated at $1,000—$500—would be 
the backlog or undesignated fund to enable 
this scholarship to be used annually, with- 
out depending on the initial loan’s repay- 
ment date. This means that the Association 
would continue to have three named schol- 
arships to offer, two for full time study and 
one for study on leave. 
Margaret Hughes, Chairman 





THROUGH THE BURNING GLASS... 
(continued from page 60) 

them a Japanese wind-bell, and each spring 

Long reported that he hung it out again 

from a branch of the fruit tree when the 

blossoms first burst forth. 

Tea was our drink. Alice Long knew 
how to brew Darjeeling so that it had 
strength without bitterness. While she sat 
and knitted and nodded, Long and I talked 
and read aloud, or listened to Mozart. Once 
{ read to them from his nearly finished first 
novel, soon to receive posthumous publica- 
tion, and his intense pleasure in hearing 
spoken the words he had labored so long to 
put in order, was good to see. 

Another time he and the city and state 
librarians sponsored a lecture by me in the 
Santa Fé museum. Long sat in the front 
row, his eyes closed most of the time, his 
face relaxed and peaceful; and now and 
then he would open his eyes and smile at 
me, nod approval, and close his eyes again. 

This man was father, brother, friend to 
me, asking no questions, making no de- 
mands, accepting me as I was, giving me the 
courage one needs to be his deepest self. 
He began to transfer his manuscripts to my 
custody, and when he died he willed his 
journals to the Library in my care. His 
books are being widely translated and his 
influence will widen. He is in the great 
tradition of Thoreau, Emerson, Melville, and 
Whitman. 

One of the dearest of lovers’ wishes is 
that they die together, and not leave one 
in a living death after the other has gone. 
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Alice and Haniel Long were granted this 
wish, dying last fall three days apart. 


iv 

I have used the Burning Glass to sym- 
bolize the power of some books to fire the 
imagination, and also to burn away the 
dross of experience, leaving the bones of 
lasting literature. In this way fire is a 
friend. Fire can also be an enemy. It is 
ranked by William Blades as one of the 
chief enemies of books. Last winter I had 
an experience, not symbolical but actual, 
with fire itself, which was one of the most 
frightening and at the same time most puri- 
fying experiences of my life. I mean the 
Malibu fire which in three days after Christ- 
mas burned over twenty-five miles of coastal 
mountains in Southern California and de- 
stroyed a hundred homes. 

We live on the Malibu coast and were 
in the fiery heart of this furnace, three miles 
from where it started to burn at three 
o'clock in the morning, and fanned by a 
fifty-mile wind ran like a pack of tigers on 
the loose. 

We were awakened by the glare and the 
roar of the approaching flames, and barely 
had time to round up our four cats and one 
dog, load them in the station wagon, and 
drive it to the narrow beach below our 
cliffside house. 

The heat and the smoke and the ashes 
kept my wife and me there on the sand at 
water's edge, looking up at our house, sur- 
rounded by potential torches of cypress, 
pine, and eucalyptus trees. Somehow we 
were reconciled to losing it and all it con- 
tained, knowing a sudden serenity and free- 
dom from concern. 

Other people were on the beach and the 
things they had chosen to save were curious: 
a stamp collection; a drawerful of cleaning 
rags mistaken for the one holding the lady’s 
silk underwear; a pair of shoes, both lefts, 
one brown, one black; a bottle of cognac 
and a bottle of water; one horse and one 
burro, given to me to tether. 

Then my wife remembered her handbag, 
and up the cliff I went, wet towel around 
my face, and entered the house somehow 
not yet on fire. I went through the smoke- 
filled rooms looking for her handbag, and in 
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- search, I found my briefcase, containing 
|~ notes for this essay. 
\s I went from room to room, I said 
dbye to clothes, rugs, pictures, phono- 
x iph records (all of Mozart’s piano so- 
as!), our Steinway; and finally to my 
ooks, the ones I keep at home in the 
m that serves as study and guest-room. 
ug and Cather, Comfort and Dobie, 
\right’s Islandia, and a thousand more, 
h volume rich and many-layered mean- 
inv, each volume as dear to me as our own 
grown sons. In the smoky room, with fire 
at the window and sparks raining on the 
tile roof, which books did I save? None. 
I didn’t take even a single book. It was 
all or none. “Let them burn!” I said, and 
ran for it, handbag in one hand, briefcase 
in the other, down to the water’s edge. 
They didn’t burn. Everything was saved. 
At the last minute the wind changed and 
drove the fire away from the house, long 
enough for a neighbor and us to beat it 
out of our burning fences and trees with 
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shovels and wet sacks, as the water failed. 
It approached the miraculous. Or perhaps 
our readiness to give them up led the Lord 
to let us keep our house and things. 

Twenty-four hours and several quarts of 
cold milk later, the wind fell, and the burn- 
ing fields and fence posts and tree trunks 
were quenched. Then my wife lay down 
and slept, all five animals gathered round 
her—a most beautiful still-life seen by 
candle-light. I blew the flame out, unable 
to bear sight of fire, and tiptoed away, lay 
down in my dirty clothes and slept for two 
hours, secure in the selfish knowledge that 
there was nothing left to burn for miles 
around. 

I had been through the Burning Glass 
in every sense, and since then I have felt 
free and easy as never before. “I had been 
down Old Age River in the log, with sheet- 
lightning and rainbows and soft rain, and 
the gods on either side to guide me.” Books 
mean both less and more to me, for the es- 
sence of life is the spirit, not in things. 





ALABAMA BOUND—XxI 


By Mrs. Leo B. Roberts, PLSD, Montgomery 


Alligood, Katherine Porter. The Flaming 
Cross; a novel of the Klan in Alabama in 
the 1880’s. Exposition, 1956. $3.00. A 
novel about a young girl who tries to rebuild 
a broken down cotton farm and obtain an 
education. Her struggle results in perse- 
cution by the Ku Klux Klan. 

Baldwin, Joseph G. The Flush Times of 
Alabama and Mississippi. Sagamore Press, 
1957. $1.25. A reprint of one of the best- 
read books in the country a century ago. 
This was the first story ever written about 
the ruffians, the fortune hunters, the brag- 
garts, and the money-grubbers who flour- 
ished along the Southwest frontier in the 
wild “flush times.” 

Farrar, Larston D. How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-lance Writing. Hawthorn, 
1957. $4.95. A thoughtful, common-sense 


essay by a successful writer on how he 
achieved success. Mr. Farrar, a native of 
Birmingham and a former Birmingham News 
columnist, is author of the successful book 
WASHINGTON LOWDOWN. 

Forney, Katherine. Up and Away. A 
book on training of handicapped children. 
Miss Forney, a native of Birmingham, is a 
specialist in instruction of the handicapped. 
She is a member of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College in Florence. Exposition 
Press, Inc., New York, $2.50. 

Hardy, John. Selma: Her Institutions 
and Her Men. Times Job and Book Office, 
Selma, 1879. $10.00. A limited fascimile 
edition of a source book on Alabama. Orig- 
inal editions of this valuable history are 
selling for $100 and up. Order from Mr. 
Bert Neville, 506 Mabry Street, Selma. 
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Heath, W. L. Ill Wind. Harper, 1957. 
$3.50. A novel of gathering suspense tell- 
ing of rampant rumors and strained loyal- 
ties, of hinted scandal and flaring tempers 
— an absorbing short novel by the author 
of VIOLENT SATURDAY. Mr. Heath lives 
in Scottsboro. 

Hoole, William Stanley. Vizetelly Covers 
the Confederacy. A volume in the “Con- 
federate Centennial Studies” series. The 
present volume describes the activities of 
an English correspondent with the Confed- 
erate States Army, 1861-1865. Much of the 
research for the book was done while Dr. 
Hoole, Director of Libraries of the Univers- 
ity of Alabama, was on a Fullbright Re- 
search Scholarship in the British Isles last 
winter. Confederate Publishing Co., 1013- 
1015 University Ave., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
$4.00. 

Hughes, William Hardin. Robert Russa 
Moton of Hampton and Tuskegee. Univ. 
N. C., 1956. $4.00. A biography of one 
of America’s outstanding Negro educators 
who succeeded Booker T. Washington as 
Principal of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute in 1915. 

Jones, Madison. The Innocent. Har- 
court, 1957. $4.75. A first novel by Ten- 
nessee-born Madison Jones, now on the 
English Department faculty of A.P.I. The 
plot concerns a young Southerner who, dis- 
illusioned by his experiences in the North, 
returns to his Tennessee home hoping to 
find freedom in the old ways of life, but 
instead finds choas and violence. 
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Kelley, Welbourn. Alabama Empire. 
Rinehart, 1957. $5.00. A long, intricately 
plotted novel, studded with strong char- 
acters and set in an uninhibited period of 
our country’s history (1789) when courage, 
audacity, and ambition were given free rein. 
The author, a co-originator with Walter 
Karig of the U.S. Navy’s “Battle Report” 
series, is a native of Alabama, now resid- 
ing in New York. 

Martin, Roscoe Coleman, ed. T.V.A., the 
First Twenty Years. Univ. of Alabama, 
1956. $4.50. This history of the first twen- 
ty years of the T.V.A. covers the physical 
development of the Tennessee Valley, the 
social and economic development, and some 
broader implications of the agency. The 
editor is a former director of the University 
of Alabama Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion. 

Owsley, Frank Lawrence. Know Ala- 
bama. Selected episodes of the State’s his- 
tory and biographical accounts are tied to- 
gether in this general historical narrative 
written for the children of the elementary 
schools of Alabama. Beginning with the 
early Indian tribes in the State, the volume 
includes typical events of each period of 
the State’s history to the end of World 
War II. Co-authors are John Craig Stew- 
art, University of Alabama; Gordon T. Chap- 
pell, Huntingdon College; and Richard 
Brough, illustrator, Associate Professor of 
Art, University of Alabama. Colonial Press, 
924 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Alabama. 
$2.68. 
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